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] wars not to the lawyer, the metaphyſician 
or the ſtateſman, my humble labours ſhall be de- 


dicated to the PzopLE; and if, by a ſummary 
2 ſtatement of facts I can convince them that in the 


projected Union the hour of their redemption i is 
at hand; I care not for the local or ſelfiſh ſenſi- 


' bility of a Profeſſion, a Bank, or a Corporation. 
The-anvil* heretofore conſecrated to the Green, 
may now confederate with the Orange; and falſe . 


cloquence and falſe reaſoning may pamphler forth 


the ſecurities and the bleflings of our independent 
| conſtitution. ut if I can ſhew my country, that 
under chat conſtitution ſhe ſighed for tranquillity, 


' © ® Vide the Addreſs of the Sühne. 
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E bur Gghed in. vain, and chat in_ the principles 
| of that conſtitution are contained the recipro- 
cal feeds of oppreſſion and rebellion, ſhe will 
think with me, that her tranquillity is incom- 
patible wich its exlſtenct. Upon this ground ' 
I. fix [my foot, upon the mere ground of ne- 
5 ceſſity 'I ſhall reſt the- wiſdom of the meaſure ; 
for though L think as bighly as any one can, 
of the probable advantages to be derived in 
point of commerce and national wealth, from a 
federation with the greateſt ſtate in the uni- | 
verſe, yet I ſhould diſdain to conſider thoſe as 
any recompence for a conſtitution tolerably 
ſound or tolerably tranquil; che meaſure! 
admit to de a ftrong one, and as in order to EE 
. reconcile a patient to a violent operation, it is 
neceſlary, however diſtreſſing, to appfize him 
of the mortal \ymptoms by which he is environ-' 
ed; fo it muſt be my painful duty to apprize 
my country of the inherent vices of that conſti- 
- ration which i it is now thought neceffary to "mp" 
port, by uniting it with one of a ſounder,” more 
- | „en and mg e habit, © 


4. 


wh, every ecke of political Ga it is of 


i IA "the nk, of eee that the power 
| „ ſhould a 


| ſhould be Jodged.i in the hands of the * for the 
benefit of the many. In ſeveral ſtates, both an- 
cient and modern, that power ſg lodged: has 
been practically exerciſed, to the injury of the 
many. But Ireland is the only country-in the 
world where it formed a fundamental and theo- 


retical part of the conſtitution, that the de- 


preſſion of the many ſhould be neceſſary to the 
, welfare and even the exiſtence of the few. This 
vital malady, which was inflicted upon the con- 
ſtitution of this country, at the moment it firſt , 
. drew its breath, has grown with its growth, and 
| firengthened with its ſtrength; and to this ſource 
may be traced the inflammations by which jt has 
> been agitated; the fevers by which it has been. 
deranged, the convulſions by which it has been 
_ ſhaken; and finally, thoſe paroxiſms that at this 


Wangen n its api Giffolution. 
% 


pit the 1 that had taken 2 8 in 


this country, in the reign of Elizabeth, and in 


the beginning of the reign of bf ames the firſt, the 
forſeitures of lands were very . conſiderable ; 
and James ſent over two colonies of Engliſh 


Proteſtants, to occupy thoſe forfeited lands: 
He . however, that in a country where thoſe 
| KN Proteſtants | 
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© Proteſtangs had to ſtruggle againſt the prejudices | 


of an uncivilized people, differing from them in 


religion, in language, in law, (for at that time 
the law of England was neither generally 6" 


or adminiſtered,) and in all the habits of ſocial 
- life, ſome more than ordinary ſecurity was neceſ- 
ſary for the protection of his infant colonies. He 
Alk accordingly created ſixty- ſeven Proteſtant cor- 


porations, giving to each corporation the privi- 


PE lege of returning two members into parliament. 


Here was the firſt parliamentary inſtitution in this 
kingdom, (for the aſſembly of the pale was no 
parliament; and thus was an hoſtile. parlia- 
ment created in as hoſtile a country, and conſe- 
quentiy a government between whom and the 
governed, there was no relation but prejudice 
and reciprocal diſtruſt; and between whom there 


vas an eſſential adverſity of intereſts, as fatal to 


the proſperity of one as to the tranquillity of 
both. Under ſuch an arrangement every acqui- 
ſition of ſtrength to the great body of the 4 
2 ſhook the ſecurity of the ſettlers, who con- | 
ſtituted the government; while every gane 
by the people, and every law made for their de- 
preſſion extended the territory, and fortified 
the” power of the ſettlers, No ſyſtem could be 
VV more 


5 


more formidable, it induced a reciprocity of 


0 coercion and reſiſtante, and any one Who 
reads the hiſtory of thoſe times will perceive, 


that the effects were adequate to the cauſe. 


W — 


accompliſhed his miſſion in this country, he 


found it neceſſary to remunerate the ſervices 


of his ſoldiery by giving them debentures 


upon the eſtates of the Iriſh proprietors, and 


putting them in the actual poſſeſſion of the 
lands, until thoſe debentures ſhould be diſ- 
charged: : in order therefore to ſecure to them 
the then temporary poſſeſſion, - he extended 
the policy of James as to the modelling of 


other corporations, and ſo orderly, ſo ge- 


-neral, and ſo ſucceſsful was this arrange- 
ment that not a ſingle Catholick was return- 
ed into the firſt parliament ſummoned. 
after the reſtoration, and which parliament 
paſſed the act of ſettlement, whereby the eſ- 
tates of the Iriſh Catholicks were transferred 
to, and perpetuated in the Engliſn adventurers. 
This kind of ' ſyſtem however was little ſuited 


to the diſpoſitions and the policy of James the 


ond, who ſeems to have conceived that a 


* 
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After the enſuing reign, when Cromwell had 


| N parliament | 


6 5 
parliament wa: views and what intereſts ; 
were diametrically oppolite to thoſe of the 

people, was not a conſtitution for the bene 
fit of that people. He thereſore declared War 
againſt the corporations, and proceeded to en- 
force from them a ſurrender of their charters ; 
but before his project was completed, his ab- 
dication effected what to England was a revo- | 
. lution, but. what to this conntry was a confir- 
mation of the ſyſtem.—In England the Revo- 
lution uſhered in A variety. of ſtatutes, ren- 
_ dering » -property, liberty and life, as ſafe as 
they could be, conſiſtent with the ſecurity of 
well regulated ſociety. But i in this country, 
not a ſtatute of the ſort. was enacted, becauſe 1 


3 effe& of ſuch. ſtatute mult have been to 


elevate the people from their neceſſary de- 
preſſion.— Statutes however were not wanting 
Ig for, this and the ſucceeding reign have to boaſt = 
of an anti-climax of legiſlative policy, by which 
| the people were in their own country, ſtep by 
_ ſtep, degraded into a. condition inferior to 


1 that of the wandering. Arabs.— And to pre- 


| clude all conſſitutional means of redemption, 
they were actually deprived of: the privilege 


A dle or being * into parkament. 


— . „ 


7 
80 far however as a narrow and ſelfiſh policy 
could be wiſe, this was not without its merit; 
and perhaps for the purpoſe, for which it was 
intended, the moſt exquiſite reſinement of 
legiſlation was that, by which education was 
forbidden both at home and abroad. It was 
ſeen that the \circulation of literature and the 
progreſs of philoſophy, may tend to give the 
people ſome troubleſome notions of natural 
rights, may facilitate their communication 
with each other, and aboveall may teach them 


their phyſical weight in the national ſcale, 


Ihe effects of this policy upon ſociety, and 
upon the face of the country, at length be- 
cume too viſible; it divided the kingdom into 
two eſtates with ſcarce an intervening order; 
2 narrow minded and a ſelfiſh ariſtocracy, 
without any conſideration, except that of ſup- 
plying their luxuries, and ſupporting their 
authority ; a wretched and a ſavage peaſantry | 
without any obligation except to their Crea- 
tor, or apy reſtraint but that of their religion 
or their ſuperſtition. Upon the country it 


became no leſs conſpicuous, —barrenneſs ſtalked 


over the face of the moſt fertile plains; and 
5 POO. 


8 

emigration deſolated every village! a country 
. ON which the God of nature had-laviſhed na- , - 
- tyral properties even to exceſs, which from 
its climate, its foil, its ſituation, its rivers, | 
and its harbours, ſupplied all the means for 
art, for agriculture, and for commerce, was 
by the fatality of its conſtitutional organiza- 
tion denied the benefit of thoſe natural advan . 
tages, and the-bounty and the providence of 
heaven, marred and blaſted by the weakneſs 
and the wickedneſs of man. This is no 
caritature, it will be eſtabliſhed by 15 * 
within our recollection: : namely, that un- 
til within theſe. few years every body who , 
. could afford the luxury of covering Was 
cloathed, and every body WhO could afford 
che luxury of bread was fed by Great Britain. 
n was 2 nation of herdſmen and of dairy- 
| men, — the art of making rent was the only 
art known or :cultivated;—this indeed had 
the ſanction, nay the attention of the ariſto» 25 
cracy, who made the ſtricteſt half yearly en - 
quiries into the progreſs of the people in this 
myſtery, but is excluſively conſiſted in the 
art of rearing and fattening, or of milking 
and making butter, —ſuch of them however 1 


0 


3 


10 babe made no advances in the ſeience, 
were ſure to undergo 'a certain 
e in thoſe days by the name of *'dif. 
tire, and when by wis proceſs they bad 
been ved of all the implements of their 
trade, the country preſenting no other requi- 
tion for their labour, either by manufuctory 


ct cultivation z they were ſent a POR: 


* 
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and the eſtabliſhment of che houſe of Hanover | 
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Kono the throne, a Briton and 2 patriot— | 5 


the agitation chat ſuccesdled the revolution, 


in Great Britain down to the death of Gearge 
the ſecond, together wich the wars. of that 


. 


- 


. 


CO wed 


* 


.. IO - 

/ 
turn their thoughts fo the proſperous avert: 
ment of this cduntry. ndl then, this coun- 
try was governed with lirtle or no interference 
from England by its own ariſtocracy, who 
governed the Lord Lieutenant of the day, or 
in the abſence of the Lord Lieutenant, by 2 
* lords _ juſtices, members of that wriftocracy. 
17 the voice of the people fotnetimes could 
reach the humanity and wifdom of the no- 
bleman who preſided, it was only by touching | 

his ſenſibility to thew bim the incapacity of 
| his ſituation. The parliament was in the 
hands of the 'ariſtoctacy, and that engine had 
© made t that ariſtocracy as. much too ſtrong, for | 
Fo, the Fad Lieutenant, for the prope. a 


5 e to A elſe by Fr, 
Lieutenant upon their return, who during 
their continuarice here, felt themſelves mere 


pageants in the hands of the ariſtocracy, 


2 . alarmed the ſovereign and councils of Great 


| Britain—the Rrides . which that body had 
taken to render themſelves independent of 
. Great Britain wanted nothing, ſave that they 
: bad not. a yet arrayed an army to Jagport their 
hal * power. NA "5 
| | To 
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'To break that ariſtocracy therefore by di- 

- viding them, was the moderate and ineffectual 

policy of the day, and for that purpoſe, che 

1 Britiſh Government ſent over Lord Town- 

. ſend, 1 ſoldier and a ſtateſman; who had diſ- 

played the laurels of his country in different 

= quarters of the globe, and whoſe character 
| 3 as much above the ele dla. As 17 

N . 5 


1 


And here let me 0 filfered to lament the 
Ann of a Viceroy or Miniſter who. is ſent, 
or wbo-at the expreſe defire of his ſovereign comes 
over to adminiſter this kingdom; he comes 
over to govern a country avowedly over 
whelmed with calamities, —if he be a juſt, an 
vpright, and a firm man, he knows and he 
| feels that it is in vain to crop the weed unleſs 

he plocks out the root ; but here is the dif- 
ficulty; where the root lies muſt depend ubon 
a moral and political knowledge of the coun- 
try, and from whom is he to acquire that 
knowledge in a country where local intereſts 
bias, and where prejudice depraves the heart 
and weakens the underſtanding? if he comes 
in the heat of conflict, he meets not a ſingle © 
1 i a 


I - 


individual o is not 1 partizän, and bum 2 
| pattivan he cannot expect much impartial infor- 
mation. There is under heaven but one cour 

for him to adopt, and that is, to depend upon 
| the ſtrength of his own judgment he may 
rely upon it, chat time will develope the cau- 
ſes by ſhe wing the effects, let him ſee whether 
the proſecutions, and above all, the puniſh- 


ments breathe the ſpirit of juſlicè or of ma- 


- bgnlty,—let him ſee "whether the acquittals 
* breathe . the ſpirit ꝙ mercy or of party, and 
_ finally, let him ſee whether the probability 


5 was Rronger, that one party were enflamed 


- with the proſpect of. obtaining, or the other 
maddened with the apprehenſion of loſing po- 
tical | power, if he ſhould ſee that it was a2 
conteſt of parties, in which, the unfortunate 
_ peaſantry having been firſt agitated by one 
. party and frightened into rebellion by the 
other, ultimately became the victims of both, 


Due will feel chat ſome modification of he 


Tyſtem is neceſſary and he will adopt that, 
Which while it is the leaſt violent, is Hkely to 
be the gen e ee | 


„ 


144 » * 
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3 
The leading * of Lord Townſend's | 
government was the bill for Octennial parlia- | 
| ments, which evidently was intended as 2 
blow at the ariſtocracy, but an ineffetual one. 
it is of little conſequence to the ſtate whe- 
ther the term of a borough parliament be for 


8 eight years or for life of the king, or for 


ever, —in England the ſame effects never can 
be felt as here from that ſort of. ariſtocracy 
N Which may be arrayed by a confederacy of 


"ad borough intereſts; there the counties, the. free 


"cities, and the free boroughs completely over- 
EN power that part of the repreſentation 4 

which is conſtituted by private property, 
but here a coalition between five or ſix great 
borough intereſts, may for ever form a barrier 
between the people and the beſt intentions of 
their ſovereign. The other feature of that 
noblemans adminiſtration was to put down 
hat part of the ariſtocracy which was predo- 


minant before his arrival, and which had 


/ theretofore utterly taken the ſceptre out 
of the hands of their ſovereign. But in order 
to put down this portion of the ariſtocracy, 
he was obliged to ſet up another, differing in - 
nothing a far as related to the people or the 
* 


14 
1 Sou) their predeceſſors in mY thoſe 
views and principles, which the theory of 
n d peer e 


— 


Had Lord Townſend bal more vigorous, 
bn might have been now a tranquil and an 
independent country. the popular frenzy 
| had not then become epidemick in Europe, 
nan the parts of our conſtitution might then 
* have been new modeled without over-ſetting 5 
the whole,—but ſice the new Ughts have 
_ - arifen in the ſouth; to touch any part of the 
= ”  : conſtitution would be opening a logs | 
| - for the t torrents of N 


bm that Lea has wn drape 
the Britiſh cabinet to temporize, che philoſo. 
_ phick eye of that cabinet ſaw that it was im- 
: Polſlible to govern ſuch a ſyſtem upon any 
plan of permanent regulation, they ſaw that "4B 
within the laſt century the population of tbe : 
country notwithſtanding | all its drawbacks 
bad increafed in a powerful degree, that to 
uphold the ſyſtem 28 it then ſtood, it would 
be neceſſary to encreaſe the co · ercion of the 


ariſtocracy in the ſame ratio with the nume- 


— 


I; 
rical increaſe of the people, that the natural 
progreſs. of population would ſhortly out- 
flank the line of the ariſtocracy, and laſtly, 
that a ſyſtem, of reciprocal exertion and co- 
ercion could not be vigorous or healthy, but 
muſt neceſſarily verge to a diſſolution, and 
therefore the wiſeſt miniſters that ever adorn- 
ed the imperial councils, have from that period 
to the preſent, been of opinion, that an Union 

was the only meaſure by which this country 
could be ſared from all the deſalation of civil 
hoſtility. Such 2 meaſure however could not 
well be propoſed ro ſuch a-country until the 
eyes of the people ſhould bę completely 
opened to their fituation, and therefore until 
ſuch a period arrived, the country was neceſſa. 

ily. governed upon the expediency of the 
moment, - ſometimes. favouring the views of 
the ariſtocracy, ſometimes granting! ne 
ces to the e . 5515 

1, 7 

At dh de ſpirit 8 a8 
rica, in its progreſs to the eaſtern continent, 
touched upon the coaſt of this country. Every 

3 remembers the magick and electrical effect 
. that ſpirit * * e here in raiſing 

2 and 


ver beheld before, and its reſult in obtaining 


by that people from that parliament, a ſucceſ- 


ſion of commercial and conſtitutional advan- 
tages up to the year 1783, when what is now 
called our . Was 
| AG ang 


\ 


. 
The deckaimers-in behalf ot ik eee 
tary ſyſtem put theſe ſalutary laws as inſtan- 
ces of à certain dormant patriotick- energy 
within our conſtitution which at times may 
be called into exerciſe. But I appeal to the 
people and to the world, whether thoſe laws 
vere not wrung from a ſulky ariſtocracy by 
1 armed community. Js appeal to the vo. 
lunteer parliament, that was then ſitting at 
the Rotunda. I appeal eee ef 
debates, whether the volunteer army was not 
arrayed. againſt the. Iriſh parliament. ;Tappeal - 
to the parliamentary journals and to the re- 
colteten "oÞevery man Bring, ; whether theſe | 
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md arraying ſuch an army as the world ne- 


17 
Our parliamentary conſtitution as eſtabliſh- 
ed in 1783, poſſeſſed the ſame. radical vice 


with our original conſtitution in the time of 
James the firſt, —1it did not embrace the great 
body of the people.—Such an inſtitution may 


be.a pale, it may be any thing, but it could 


be no parliament,—it was a column with a 


ſplendid capital, and a corrupt ſhaft, . but 
without any baſe. _ It had however three ef- 


fects, and only three that I can perceive. It 


made the government of the country morally 
impracticable for the executive miniſter, but 
upon a ſyſtem of corruption, commenſurate to 


. o * - - 
the extent in which our ariſtocracy was ren- 
dered independent of the imperial councils.— | 


Firſt the annual attendance upon parliament, 
together with the inſect pride of fluttering in 
che ſunſhine of the court, increaſed the expen- 


ces of the ariſtocracy, and made them at once 


needy; and venal; ſecondly to provide for 
thoſe it was. neceſſary to create a number of 
new places, which new places created a num- 
ber of rival candidates, and thirdly thoſe diſap- 
pointed candidates formed a ſyſtematick oppoſi- 
tion that blazoned forth to a people lately gifted 
with the power of reflection, all the frailties 
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of the conſtitution, and all the corruptions of 


the ariſtocracy. The miſchiefs ariſing from 


hence were never ſeverely felt until after the 
fatal period of the regency, to which period, 


as to the proximate cauſe may be traced the 


diſſolution of all government, in this country. 


That part of the ariſtocracy, who had been 
degraded by Lord Townſend, faw that ſince 


the inſtalment of their rivals, all the valuable 


incidents to power had been more then qua- 


drupled in the ſtate, and the regency offered 
ac an opportunity of regaining their fitua- | 


The Marquis of Buckingham then pre- 

* in this country, and hitherto had the 5 
parliament at his devotion, but in ſpite of all 
his exertions to the contrary, a conſiderable : 


* 


majority of that parliament abändoned him 


to follow the fortunes of the riſing fation,— 


every body remembers their overthrow, and 
the formidable oppoſition they afterwards 


arrayed againſt the government of Lord 
. Weſtmoreland, an oppoſition conſiſting al- 


, - moſt of all the talents of the land, and of a 


number of the old ſervants. of government, f 


who knew every ſpot in which the ſyſtem 


— „ no” 


- was. vulnerable. In ſuppoſition as this oppo- 5 
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ſition extended, was the miniſter of the day 
obliged to extend the circle of corruption; 
ſo that in fact, the oppoſition by increaſing 
the grievances and taxes of the ſtate, purchaſ- 
ed additional topicks of parliamentary invec- 
tive, and fortified themſelves with the people 
by enhancing their burdens. The ſyſtem 
- -however went on until every moral, and 
every moderate man in the kingdom was 
| ſcandalized, and until every philoſophick mind 
conſidered the government as completely diſ- 
| ſolved. *Peerages were publickly brought to 
the hammer at the treaſury chambers, and with 
the money arifing from the ſale, parkamen- 
tary ſeats were bought for ſome of the friends 
of government, and others who already had 
: D 2 N ſeats 


This gave riſe to a very ludicrous circymftance; The 
miniſter gave out, that he would receive propoſals for a lot- 
tery, and a peerage-—a number of written propoſals came 
in, ſigned and ſealed. ' Mr. Walker, of Dame-ſtreet, being 
the higheſt bidder for the lottery, was ſet down as the pur- | 

/ Chaſer, and Lord , for the peerage. But in ma- 
king out the orders, the names were miſplaced and Mr, 
Walker, was apprized, that his patent was making out, and 
Lord —— ———, got an order on the commiſhonery of the 
lottery for 40,000 tickets; this brought them both to the 
treaſury, where they met, and the ſcene was bien comique, 
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ſeats were paid for the votes. But was this 
the fault of the miniſter? Alas? before he is 
condemned let it be conſidered what ſort of 
community he Had to govern, a diſcontented | 
people, compoſed of ſuch jarring materials, 
ee whatever was a benefit to one, would be 
. 2 grievance to another. party, and a venal 
ELLE who: thought, their exiſtence de- 
- pended upon ſupporting the government, 
never contributed their ſupport, without be- 
ing paid for the job. If places were not in 
being, to ſatisfy their rapacity, or their neceſ- 
ſity, places muſt be created, and then when 

the ſalaries of thoſe places amounted to 
Lai 00,000—the miniſter in diſmay, aſks one of | 
them how it is to be paid? oh! the eaſieſt 
mo thing i in the world; raiſe it upon leather— 
« to be ſure, it will principally fall upon the 
* poor, —but what of that?“ this unpopular 
load increaſed the oppoſition againſt the mini- 
ſter, and next year, a formidable motion is made 
upon the ſubject of this impoſt. The miniſter 
goes to his friends, © you ſee what a ſcrape 
you have brought me into, you muſt come 


« dawn to night and ſupport me, and ſend _ 


* down all your members,” ſoftly « ſay they,” 
cc * 
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„Mr. Secretary laſt year's places were remu- 
e nerated by laſt year's votes, we muſt have 
© other places and other ſalaries for this job.“ 
Why ſays the petrified miniſter, that will 
v put the country to another 100, pool. ex- 
-< pence, and how is that to be raiſed, _ 
ob Galt, my dear OR nothing wn eaſy.* 


* 


About this time the French 98 began 
to be diſſeminated here with great diligence, 
| and a ſociety was formed upon the French mo- 
del, the avowed object of which was to ſepa- 
rate this country from Great Britain : checked 
as the executive government then was by the 
attack of oppoſition, and clogged as it Was by 
the weight of the ariſtocracy, it was diſabled 
from taking any effectual meaſures againſt this 
ſociety ; the conſequence of which was that 
their principles took a root in the country, ex- 


tending from its centre to its circumference. 


At the head of this ſociety, were a'young man 
of high rank, ſome barriſters, and ſome pro- 
teltant and preſbyterian ſhopkeepers and ma- 
nufacturers. 


Aſter paying this 100, oool. for his defence, the miniſter 
was obliged to diſengage himſelf from, the oppoſition by the 


previous queſtion. The fact was, that he had not bought a 


ſpeech for the money. 


— 
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nufacturers. All this while the oppoſition by 
their harangues in parliament, and by expoſing 
every thing that was to be expoſed were hourly 
increaſing the publick diſaffection, and ſmooth- 
ing the way for the apoſtles of republickaniſm. 
Upon the great body of the Catholicks the unit- 
ed Iriſhmen had attempted their arts in vain, 
but that body feeling themſelves as loyally at- 
tached to the conſtitution of king, lords and 
commons, as any body of men in the realm, 
preferred their humble claims to parliament to 
be admitted within that conſlitution, in defence 
| of which they were ready to facrifice their ex- 
iſtence.— Thoſe claims were powerfully ſup- 
ported by the oppoſition; and the ariſtocracy 


feeling that upon every principle of natural jul - 


tice their claims were irreſiſtible, that their 
wealth and their number having increaſed in 
a great degree, and that principally forming 
the riches and revenues of the ſtate, their 
claims were irreſiſtible upon every ground of 
political wiſdom, apprehended that the Engliſh | 
cabinet might treat thoſe claims with propor- 
tionate attention. They therefore, to terrifyp 
the miniſter, went through all the cqunities of 
the kingdom agitating the grand juries for hoſ. . 
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tile reſolutions, and the unfortunate country 
gentlemen were made to pledge their lives 
and fortunes, and to the beſt of my recollection 
their wives and children, that they would ſhed = 
the laſt drop of their blood before conceſ- 
ſion ſhould be made to their Catholick friends 
and fellow ſubjects -I believe that none of 
the country newſpapers containing thoſe reſolu- 
tions were taken in at St. James's, otherwiſe it 
is impoſlible to account why Lord Weſtmore- 
land epened the next ſeſſion of parliament with 
a ſpeech from the throne, recommending that 
thoſe claims ſhould be taken into conſideration; 
and I believe the ariſtocracy in parliament muſt 
have forgot the | reſolutions to which they 
pledged their faithful country gentlemen ; for 
they did take thoſe claims into conſideration, 
much praiſe however is due to them for ſhaking 
off a prejudice in ſo ſhort a time, and for ſeeing 
the queſtion at a few hour's notice through the 
medium of liberality. The parliament was ta 
have met on Tueſday—on Monday they had 
all their ſpeeches prepared to follow up the 
doctrine of reſiſtance—On Monday night a 
mail arrived containing ſome very ſtrong argu- 
ments for conceſſion, and ſo well ſatisfied were 


. they 
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they by theſe arguments, that they not only 
voted but ſpeeched in behalf of the meaſure, 
and conducted themſelves upon the whole with 
uncommon complacency and decorum. This 
whim of the Britiſh miniſters however, they 
thought might be carried too far, and they 
therefore proceeded to array an army of their 
on to ſupport their ground againſt future con- 
ceſſions, and to controul the abſurd liberalities 
of the executive government, and here was the 
foundation of the Orange Inftitution.—T he 
ſtate of the country now. became dreadful in 
the extreme; the United Iriſhmen circulating 
infection through the land, the great, firm and 
compact body of the Catholicks ill lawfully | 
urging their lawful claims. - That part of the 
ariſtocracy that put themſelves at the head of 
this army, and which I henceforth diſtinguiſh | 
as the Faction determined tq fight the ground '_ 
inch by inch, as feeling it to be their laſt ſtake, + 
and their army proving their allegiance by blood- 
ing themſelves a litle at, the outſet with the Ca- 
tholicks of Louth and Armagh, while, the g0- 
vernment, unnerved and appalled: by this new | 
army, looked tamely on at the depopulation of | 


a province. Great Britain took the alarm and 
| „„ Lord 
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Lord Weſtmoreland was recalled to make 
room for a change of men and meaſures under 
the adminiſtration of Lord Fitz-William. But 
the Britiſh Government was not able to force 
ſuch a Change upon the Iriſh faftion—whether - 
the propoſed meaſures of this nobleman would 
or would not have been attended with beneficial 
effects, I will not take upon myſelf to ſay, but 
it is certain that the Iriſh people felt themſelves 
deprived of the countenance of their Sovercign, 
when they-perceived that a faction in this coun- 
try, with a parliament in one hand, and an army 
in the other, eould deprive them at will of the 
benefit of his intentions, The effects of his 
| departure however, wanted no colouring that 
could be acquired from the talents of oppoſition; 
or the intrigues of the United - Iriſhmen, and 
- the government of Lord Camden commenced 
7 moſt calamitous 2 857 LO. | 


The 3 error in Lord Cs go- 
vernment was creating an oppoſition in the Ca- 
biner, whereby he not only impeded and diſ- | 
tracted the councils, bur created'a degree of fic 
titious conſequence for a perſonage, who, 
| e eee 
e preſerved 
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preſerved until then, his natural level in the ranks 
of diplomatick capacity. This miſtaken policy 
was adopted for the purpoſe of raiſing a rival to 
a perſonage whoſe career, from the moment he 

appeared in the political horizon, until he at- 
tained the ſummit of meridian. power, ſpread 
an irradiation around him that cheared while it 
dazzled his friends, but that awed and con- 
founded his enemies. In private life, humane, 
affectionate and generous, the refuge of the 

oppreſſed, and the idol of his tenantry; in 
g public life, the key-ſtone that bound the arch 
by which the two kingdoms were connected; 
quick, vigorous and penetrating, he ſaw by in- 
tuition every one of the calamities in which we 
have been ſince overwhelmed, and if his coun- 
eils had been adopted, though the ſyſtem could 
not have been preſerved, the deſolation might 
have been prevented. He preſerved it howe- 
ver as long as it could be BI e an £ 


, he may fay, 


Si pergama defendi poſſit, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſet . 

05 when by the vices of its original texture, 

and the corruption with which its wheels were 

clotted, the machine was abſolutely run to a 

ſtand, he carried it upon his ſhoulders. until it 
fell 
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fell to pieces about his ears. The champion of 
the ariſtocracy, as long as its views were recon- 
cileable with the intereſts of his Sovereign, or 
the ſafety of the people, he and many others 
of that body, ſtood aloof as ſoon as it degene- 
rated into faction. At the head of this faction, 
was the perſonage whom Lord Camden, en- 
deavoured to raiſe to ſome importance in the 
council, a man whoſe elevation in political 
rank was merely the effect of parliamentary 
intrigue ; in private life, vain, arrogant and of- 
tentatious, and in publick life, though poſſeſſing 
a certain degree of technical and ſubaltern 
: knowledge,—yet utterly deficient in that ma- 
jeſtick expanſe of mind, that conſtitutes the | 
philoſopher, and dignifies the ſtateſman. Minute, 
conſequential buſtling and intriguing, he ſeems 
to have been peculiarly gifted for, foreman to 


a grand jury, —not an aſſault would eſcape „ 


ignored, unleſs i it were the aſſault of an Orange- 
man, —nor a job would paſs unnoticed, — 
but his own. To the hour of his departure 


Y | 


Lord Camden, regretted - the conſequence n= 


with which he had ſtamped' this, and the 
not adhering to the councils of the other 


perſonage ; ö At the board like the two mY rivals 
"+ 3% of 
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of che Roman State, one of whom cout not 
bear an equal, nor the other a ſuperior; the 
moſt important councils paſſed away in the ar- 


rogant pretenſions of the one, and the indignant 
contumelies of the other, Fes 


he And how; invited not leſs by the diftrac- 
tion of our councils, by the conflict of par- 
ties, and by our religious diſſentions, than by 
the expreſs ſolicitations of the United Iriſh- 
men, a powerful army of "invaders appeared 
at Bantry Bay. Our Yeomanry had juſt then 
been arrayed, our troops and our militia, 
were loyal and zealous, but doubts and i 
difficulties aroſe, as to their leader. He too 
had been created by parliamentary influence, 
and though he might have poſſeſſed a varlet7 
8 of good qualities, he had yet had no oppottu · 
5 nities of acquiring military experience. A com- 
mander of that ſort, arrayed againſt Hoche, 
was a formidable conſideration, and the con- 
5 fuſion that aroſe i W the progreſs of our march, 
but particularly in the ſouth, and ſouth - weſt, 
| fortified the apprehenſion, we eſcaped, but 
another invaſion of a more formidable nature 
was threatened. The ſtandard of rebellion, 
was 
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was all but hoiſled, and every countenance 
was overſhadowed with the gloom of our 
ſituation. Every thing was at ſtake, it was no 
time. for flattering a great man, and the 


voice of property, of loyalty, and of Lord 
Camden, were all united in ſupplication to 


our Sovereign, for a commander in chief. He 
accordingly ſent us an officer, who had, upon 
the Continent, raiſed. to a very high degree 
the military character of Britain, both with 
our enemies, and our allies. —He ſent us Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, and ſo far we were fatis- 


fied, Sir Ralph however, had paſſed too 


much time in the military ſchool, to hold even 
2 military ſituation in this country. Had 
part of his, education been. acquired at a dan- 
cing ſchool, he might have learned to cringe 
to a faction, and then perhaps, a ſorry band 
of ragamuffins, with a few pikes in their hands, 


would not in an open country for upwards 


of two months have baffled our troops, and 


dur commanders ; neither need we have been 
beholden for our final deliverance to the 


guards and militia of Great Britain. Upon Sir 
KRalph's arrival, he found that the military 


dilcipline had been relaxed, by the abſence of | 


officers 


4 
| 
1 
[ 
; 
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officers from their regiments, and the mili. 
tary chatafter degraded by a ſyſtem of quar- 
tering the troops, by dozens in holes and cor- 
ners through thé country, perverting them 
into conſtables, or Whip. beggars or any 
thing but ſoldiers.— And of this ſyſtem he 
| ventured to diſapprove in general orders to 
the army. Scarce were his orders Mued, 
when the faction aſſembled to cenſure the 
| commander of the army, for daring to govern | 
the army upon any terms but theirs: Lord 
Camden's s pet, called a meeting of his own 
tribe, to turn out of the country the only offi- 
cer, upon whom Lord Camden had any reli- 
ance. I think upon this fact, I may reſt my 
cafe, and call to my Sovereign for the deſtruc- 
tion of a ſyſtem that gave power, or energy, to 
faction capable of ſuch ſelfiſh and abominable 
iniquity. Every thing dear to man, was at 
ſtake, — every thing dear to man, depended then, | 
as much upon the experience and ralents of the 
commander,. as upon the loyalty or bravery of 
the troops, and becauſe that commander, in ad- 
dreſſing his army, diſapproved of the means by 
which their diſcipline had been relaxed, he muſt. 
be turned out of the country. He ſaid that 
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the ſyſtem had made dom, © formidable to 
* every. one but the enemy,” —alas ! it was 
too true. At, Caſtlebar, they ran away from the 
enemy, and ran over their friends, ſo that if ever 


an aſſertion was verified, it was the aſſertion for 


which the faction turned Sir Ralph Abercrom-. 
bie, out of the country. If the officers who 
attended Lord Camden's pet, upon that cabal, 
inſtead of being there, had been with their regi- 
ments, at once acquiring and inculcating diſcip- 
line, there would have been for the hiſtorian of 
the times, a different detail of that campaign. | 
The gallant Lord Roden, was not, at the 
cabal no, he was then living with his regi- 
ment, as a friend and a brother ſoldier, inſpir- 
ing them with a love of that well earned fame, 
that has ſince immortalized, him, and his regi- 
ment. The gallant Colonel Vereker, was not 
at the cabal, —no, he was then at quarters, ſtu- 
dying the temper, the diſpoſition, and the ſpirit 15 
of his troops, and acquiring in them that well 5 

grounded confidence, which reſcued the natio- 
nal character, at Colloony. And here let me 
obſerve, that parliamentary influence in the ap- 
pointment of our field officers, is along with 


_ thing .elſe, a ſtrong objection to the 25 


ſyſtem, 


2 
ſyltem —a man's having a borough is a good 
reaſon (as things go) why he may ſit in parlia- 
ment; but no reaſon at all why he ſhould be a 
Colonel, —a man may ſit in parliament, and do 
very well for himſelf and his family there, with- 
out having a preciſe idea of the . geometrical 
relation that a ſquare. bears 'to a circle, but 
without that it ſtrikes one he cannot have a di- 
ſtinct perception of the evolutions of a regi- 
ment, more particularly if he vas touching 
upon his fifty ſecond year, when firſt he com- 
preſſed the unaccommodating projection af his 
: belly, within the unrelenting! circle of a ſwerd- 
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Lord Camden nom ſoeing that if Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie was turned out of the country, his 
own ſituation behind would be rather uncom- 


4 forrable, condeſcended to remonſtrate with his 


pet, as to the violence of the meafure, and 
the dangers with which it may be attended, ob- 
ſerving, that if things were not preſſed any fur- 
ther, he would try and reconcile the matter ta 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, | But that if it was 1 


made the ſubject of parliamentary reſolution, 


there would. be no alternative; to which the 
great 


. 
great man replied; (drawing himſelf up ſo erect, 


that # plummet dropped in a right line from 
his- pole, would exactly touch the extremity 


of his heel) all the men of property of 


« the country, (meaning thereby the facti- 


on) ate of opinion that his general orders 
„ were a cenſure upon them, and- therefore 

che matter muſt be followed up”— —ſo it was 
and Sir Ralph was turned out of the country 
er che eve of the rebellion. f . 

- The e in which tha 8 was Fi 
ad for the rebellion, ſufficiently a in 
the Reports of the Committees; all that Ir mean 
to fay upon the ſubje& is; that nobody believes 
that it was 4 Catholick war.—The Orange Men 
don't believe it.— So far as the rebellion extend- 
ed, a number of the peaſantry were involved, and 


the peaſantry were Catholicks; but why were 


not the Catholicks of Cork, Waterford, Lime- 
ricle Clare, and Galway engaged? Qr any of 
the Catholicks of the kingdom except thoſe of 
æ fc counties in which the rebellion broke out? 
N Becauſe: it was no Catholick war, and becauſe 
6 che Orange Eodges were more general, and their 
power, as 4 body, more formidable, in or near 


the. rebellious! counties. In particular inſtances | 


1. | WES I-Rgow 
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I know it is the fact, and generally I believe as 
firmly as I do the leading articles of the chriſ- | 
tian religion, that the peaſantry were firſt induc- 
ed to furniſh themſelves with arms, and after- 
' wards to aſſemble in bodies through apprehen- 
ſion of the Orange Men. The United Iriſhmen 
very induſtriouſiy propagated, that the Orange 
Men vere inſtituted in order to exterminate the 
Catholicks. For the purpoſes of the United 
Iriſhmen, nothing could be more opportune 
than the Orange Inſtitution, it gave them a 
prop to their lever; the ſupineneſs of go- 
vernment during the maſſacres of Louth and 
Armagh, gave colour to the ſuppoſition, and in- 
deed, ſome gentlemen, ſuppoſed friends of go- 
vernment adminiſtering Orange Oaths, went as 
far-as or to countenance the dodtrine. | 


Now, in the been penning the United 
| Iriſhmen' s Oath, there i is no more abſtract immo- 5 
ral tendency, than in the oath of the Orange 
Men. It was the ſtatute that made the one and 
the other- unlawful; and I call upon the twelve 
Judges to fay, whether if a man were convict- 
ed before a judge of the latter, he would not 
be liable to the ſame pains and penalties, as if 
convicted of the _ if then I am right, 1 
charge 


5 | 
charge it as amounting to a diſſolution of all go- 
- vernment, that ile illiterate wretches, who 
perhaps never knew. there was ſuch a ſtatute in 
the world, where whipping through every cor- 
ner' in the country, and dangling upon every 
lamp - poſt in the town, for taking or adminiſter- 
ing one oath, a ſet of Gentlemen who made the 
very ſtatute that inflicted the penalty, were 
ſitting in publick committee in Dawſon-ſtreet, 
under the noſe of the executive government, 


publickly adminiſtering oaths, as unlawful as 


thoſe for the taking of which they had as pub- 
lickly * co- operated in the whipping and hang- 
ing of wretches. know the anſwer is, © their 
* oaths were taken for a bad, ours for a good 
e purpoſe,” but I rejoin and fay, © that ſtill re- 


© mains to be proved; beſides that they as 


well as you would affect to be judges in their 
own cauſe, do an unlawful thing, and fay WT 
did i it for a 1 purpoſe. PIES 


; Wich all thoſe means and 8 the 
United Iriſhmen had a ſtrong purchaſe upon the 
| „ ; minds 


Fe inſtances in which thoſe gentlemen li interfered, 5 
were inſtances of good nature—merely 1 
to the feelings of the W 
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fore given gut and poſted in the moſt public 

Places, that the Orange Men were to be up, 

in order to maſſacre the . peaſants in the 

latter end of May, by which means they. 

brought them into the field about the Neriod 
| ate for the e fils. 


1 remember a an elegane Tr writer, who 
ſays, that no one likes to read the detail of what 
he has ſeen ; the follies and the virulence, and 
the carnage, and all the horrors of that dreadful 
ſeaſon, are too freſh 1 in the publick recollection, 
ad to detail them n youl be | 

1 | Infanfandum renovare . 

I ſhall therefore abſtain from the recital, | 


4 


EY After three or four e plentiful crops 
| of laughter, the joy of the faction bereft them 

of their prudence, and they expoſed themſelves 
to the world. They went through the ſtreets 
proclaiming, that it was a Popiſh conſpiracy, a 
Popiſh rebellion, and ſo forth. That now, 
(thank God) they got the miſcreants under, and 
that the firſt act of the next ſeſſivns ſhould be an 
act to reſtore” them to the incapacities of the 
laſt century ; now the great advances made by 
the 
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the people, (the great body of whom are Catho- 

, licks) in numbers, in wealth, and in conſe- 

quence, for the laſt fifty years, however bene- 
ficial to the ſtate was the very thing that threat- 

ened extinction to the faction. The proſperity 


of the people ſat upon them like a night mare, . 


and to reſtore them to their peace of mind, or 
recover the ground they loſt by the advances of 
the people, it was neceſſary the latter ſhould 
be put down either by parliamentary or military 
extermination ; and the rebellion afforded them 


© the beſt opportunity in the world for their pur- 


poſe; to puniſh therefore the rebellious pea- 
ſant of the offending diſtrict would never an- 
ſwer; no, it muſt be an accuſation and a pu- 


 niſhment—general and extenſive enough to in- 


volve the - peaceful, loyal, and induftrious Ca- 
tholich of . and of Nr 


The 1 and humane Lord ea vas 


not more appalled at the daily Bulletins of in- 
ſurrection, than at the daily violence of his 
council, he ſaw that the i irritating ſyſtem would 


create rebellion, where no principle of rebellion 


exiſted before; that rebellion however created, 


muſt be pot down, and that thoſe cauſes by their 


reciprocal _ - 


reciprocal action and reaction, muſt end in ex- 
termination. He therefore conjured his favou- 
rite, that ſome conciliatory propoſition ſhould 
de iſſued to the deluded wretches ; to this how- 
ever he could get no anſwer but, © whip, hang, 
e burn,” Why, faid his Excellency, 
you know that the / 100, ooo that was paid 
your friends for ſupporting your meaſures | 
2 laſt year, is to be raiſed on Salt, and if the 
| people are cut off, this tax muſt fail for want 
of conſumers,” to which he was anſwered. - 
+. © Burn, ſhoot, hang and whip,” ., and fo on, the 
changes were rung through every muſical mo- 
dulation of thoſe merciful monoſyllables —At 
length finding that he had no influence in the 
cCouneil, and wanted power to enforce che mea- 
fures he approved, with tears in his eyes he ſat 
down and addreſſed a letter to his ſovereign, 
for which a ſtatue ought to be erected to his 
memory, by the gratitude of this country. He 
| ſtated the facts fairly, that thoſe gentlemen (he 
did not call them a faction) had now become 
fo powerful and fo violent, that he was inade- - 
quate to govern the country, that no one could 
be competent to the purpoſe but a military 
; TE of unſhakeable * with all the 
cireum- 
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circumſtances of character, of rank and power 
to ſupport him, and he ſuggeſted Lord Corn-' 

Wallis, and at the expreſs deſire of his Sovereign 
Lord Cornwallis undertook the taſk, inveſted 


with the rank of Captain general of the king- 


dom, and encouraged by the volunteer ſupport - 
of 39,000 troops, the flower of Great Britain. 


As the genial dawn of the ſun' $ inſpiring 
beam, ſpreads joy and harmony over the face 


of the creation, while lightnings and while 


thunder ſerve only to blaſt and to deſolate, 


ſo the moment of this nobleman's arrival, dif- 


fuſed peace and contentment through the 
land—The pike. fell harmleſs from the hands 
of the deluded peaſant, happy, too happy in an 
opportunity of changing it for a protection! 
hut the pike ſo dropped by the peaſant, was 
caught up by the faction to array themſelves 
aguinſt the tranquilizing ſyſtem of a ee 'Y 


* Viceroy. 
P The foul and body grieves not n 


Than greatneſs going off. | . 


\ 


— 


* tee one more effort was to be 
made by the creſt fallen faQtion—Fluſhed _ 
with the recollection of their ſucceſs, in turn- 
| ing away Lord en Sir Ralph Aber- 

| creme, 
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crombie, and Lord Camden, they thought; 
land indeed they were tight) that if they 
could diſcharge Lord Cornwallis, no other 
man could be found hardy enough to under- 
take the goverument of the country; and 
they would then have it all to themſelves— 
One effort therefore ibey made, but repulſed 

as they were, they did not venture a ſecond, 
arid now they centre | every _ = refit 
ing the Union. | | 
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For the orofent,/ owe their SA is 
ſoſpended, the ſyſtem continues, and Lord 
ee cannot ſtay for ever — f he were 
to depart without extinguiſhipg:that ſyſtem, 
all the fires of tna would blaze again, 
and cen the obſture wrner of this. puny 
pamphlet, may not be thooght unworthy 
a+porrion of the general vengeance— That 
ſyſtem is yet in deing, the ſoures of everlaſt - 
\ ing ſeeds and diſſentions, that broke out in 
| Whiteboys im the ſouth, in Hearts of Oak, and 
Hearts of Steel in the north, that hallooed the 
Orangemen at the Catholicks, and the Catho- 
licks at the Orangemen; — that invited the Fe 
| French to Bantry Bay, that organized the 
country for their reception, that hoiſted the 
| Rebel ſtandard i in Kildare, in Wexford, and 


in Wicklow, and repleniſhed cheir ranks with 
ſoldiers, that brought our enemies three times 
this year into our harbours, that made widows 
and orphans without number deſolated coun- 


ties - that has ſhaken all the ſecurity, and poiſo- 


ned all the ſweets of ſocial intercourſe that has 
left us dependant upon Great Britain for re- 
ſources, revenues, and for troops, —and finally, 
that ſyſtem, which required the depreſſion of 
a numerous people, to ſecure the power of a 
few individuals. : 


Arid now the hour is arrived when Great Bri- 


tain imagines that the eyes of this country may 


be open to the neceſſity of an Union; certainly 
they muſt be open to that or to the neceſlity 
of reform—That reform which by deſtroying 
the corrupt part of the repreſentation, would 


give the people their due weight in the conſti- 


tution; but in the violence of this age the 
axe, . not the pruning knife is the inſtrument 
of reform—And even in this country there is 
yet ſuch a maſs of democracy afloat, that open 
any. of the barriers and it will ruſh in with ir- 
reſiſtable violence—not that I fear a ſeparation 
from Great Gritain, even in that caſe—The 


marine of Great Britain is the moſt ſtupen- _ 
G . dous 


. 
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world, but that ever was in the world. Her 
power by land i is alſo for her ſize prodigious, 


| dous power not only this day in the known. 


after ſending 30,000- troops to this country, | 


and troops to every other quarter of the globe, 
ſhe has now 220,000 armed troops ready to 


march at a moment's notice; and hall Ire- 
land without a ſhip, or a guinea to pay a ſol- 


| dier, except what ſhe derives from the bounty 


of Britain, and which, to be protected from 2 


little mob of its own, is obliged to depend up- 
on the troops of that ſame Britain, effect a ſepa- 
ration as long as Britain pleaſes to reſiſt it, 
| which will be for ever ? It is abſurd to argue 


it, but the effect of any effort would be, that 
Britain would have to conquer Ireland again, 
and Ireland would have to paſs through ano- 


ther century of deſolation. That proſpect i is 


horrible—what then is the alternative ? ? Union 


— But we ſhall loſe our parliament, =t have 


ſhewn how that parliament j is conſtituted and 
what it was; and I have ſhe wn that detected 


and aſſailed 28 it is, it, cannot exiſt | in its preſent 


ſtate ; but what ſhall we loſe, and what ſhall 


we gain? We ſhall loſe our own miſery, and 


we ſhall gain the [Love =o of Britain, —We | 


| wall 
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ſhall loſe our miſery by loſing our diſtracti- 
ons. The ſtruggle for local power, the great 
ſource of our calamity will ceaſe with the 
power itſelf; take that away, and your reli. 
gious differences will follow j It was the civil 
pre. eminence attributed to one religion, not 
any difference of ſpiritual theory that poiſoned, 
both againſt each other, the certainty of who 
was uppermoſt in this world, not the probability 
of who would be uppermoſt in the next; Pre 
judice acquired an elaſtick power here, from 


the ' narrowneſs of the ſphere in which it was 


compreſſed; but it will loſe its ſpring and is. | 
energy in the relative Runs of the impe- 
1 circle. ä 


As to any commercial proſperity to be de- 
rived from the Union, except what neceſſa- 
rily muſt flow from tranquillity, I do not mean 


to conſider the queſtion in that view—a pam- 


phlet has been publiſhed, ſaid to be by Mr. 


Cook, which takes a moſt comprehenſive and 


maſterly view of the ſubje&t—With ſomewhat 
more of firmneſs than of- prudence, he antici- 
pated a battle with the moſt enlightened ſoci- 
ety of men in this country, and accordingly 
there have been four and twenty ſpeeches 
= „ ES: i from 
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from the bar debate, and as many pamphlets 
from the bar battery diſcharged againſt him. 
The only one however which as oppoſed to him 
has attracted any notice, is one entitled * Ceaſe 
* your Funning” and this has attracted notice 
only becauſe it is written in a vein of ironical 
pleaſantry, and becauſe the multitude are more 
inclined to abc Rn to reflect. 


She a while I was 3 by 0 this pam- 
phlet, but it all along convinced me that Mr. 
Cook (if he be the author of the other) broke 

tze meaſure to the publick in the wiſeſt, moſt 

ingenious, and moſt effectual manner. The 
great ground of the ironical attack upon him is 


That the miniſter has in his pamphlet diſ- 


* cloſed to the people the grievances of the 
« ſtate, and the imperfeRions of the conſtituti- 
on,“ but Mr. Funning is in ſuch broad 
grin at the joke, that like a clown laughing i in 


the ſtreet at a caricature, he does not ſee the 


| puddle into which he is ſtepping, for in the 
next breath he ſays, This,“ meaning the 
grievance aforeſaid . has been ever ſo long the 


e topick of theoppoſition and of the United Iriſh- 


Y . and is to de ſoond i in [every number of 
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the Preſs;“ and fo Mr. Funning's concluſion 
1s, that this ſecret which was only known to 


every man in the country, and which was care- 


fully concealed in every democratick newſpa- 
per, ought to have been moſt profoundly con- 
cealed by the miniſter, although the exiſtence 
and the expoſure of thoſe grievances as ad- 
mitted and ſtated by Mr. Funning,. were 
the principal grounds of the meaſure which 
the miniſter had to. propoſe, and what 
made that meaſure neceſſary His next attack 
is that the miniſter has cited the example of 
“ France, as having ſtrengthened herſelf by fe- 
«  deration,” and Mr. Funning then infers that 
no true friend to the monarchy would cite the 
example of ſuch a horrid republick, and that 
it was a ſufficient reaſon why we ſhould not 
irengthen ourſelves by federation, merely be- 
cauſe France did ſo, I wonder Mr. Funning 
did not take offence at our adopting the Tele- 
graph which was the invention of that Repub- 
lick, or at our adopting their tacticks, &c, &c. 
The ſame, obſervation applies to what is ſaid of 
Waſhington, &c. but all this is too puerile. 
In the next place, Mr. Funning himſelf pal 
'  pably confounds the moral, with the geogra- 
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phical poſition of the country in order to charge 
the confuſion upon his adverſary.—The pam- 
| Phler in queſtion ſays as plainly as language can 
expreſs it, © that our diſunions laid us open 
. ® to the attacks of France. That if the cauſe 
«© of theſe diſunions were removed, the great 
« avenue into this country, (meaning thereby 
c the diſunion itſelf), would be cloſed.” Now 
Mr. Funning in his gameſome mood puts it as 
if che pamphlet had ſaid, that removing the 
Eauſe of our diſunion would remove us out of | 

our geographical poſition in reſpect to France, 
and this is a great joke ne next charge is that 


dite author of the pamphlet in queſtion has en- 


deavoured to reconcile the two great contending 
parties of the country to that meaſure by ſhewing 
it to be the advantage of each at the expence of 
the other; Now. in the firſt place Mr. Fun- 
ning does not pretend to ſhew that ir would not | 
be for the advantage of each by which he ad-. 
mits the argument, and in the next place the 
only abſurdity he ſeeks to eſtabliſh, is that of 
| trying to make two parties believe that the ſame 
meaſure is for the advantage of both, at the time 
that he ſhews to each reſpectively, that it is for 
the diſadvantage of the other. But here the light 
. e Eads | of 
„ Þ 
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of heaven is. not more perſpicuous, than the 
pamphlet i in queſtion. The Catholick is told that 
his preſent enemy, namely the ariſtocracy of the 
Iriſh parliament will be removed. The Proteſtant | 
is told that all grounds of apprehenſion from the 
future aſcendancy of the Catholick will be re- 
moved, by removing that legiſlature i in which 
the Catholick has ſo many claims and ſo many 
probabilities to participate; ; and thus the Ca- 
tholick is invited to give up his future opes of 
power for his preſent tranquillity, and the Pro- 
teſtant to give his preſent power for his hopes 
of future ſecurity.—All the united wiſdom of 
mankind, could not, under the exiſting, circum- 
ſtances have deviſed a inore ſolid, ingenious, or 
more advantageous compromiſe for the con- 
tending parties And yet this, the moſt- can 
did language, addreſſed in the moſt candid man- 
ner to both parties is attempted to be perverted, 
as if it was intended to delude either or both; 
but try it by the effects, and you ſee on one fide 
Mr. M*Kenna a Catholick who has written 
very ſenſibly as he always does, approving of 
| the Union ; and on the other you ſee an Orange- 
man“ who has written a thing e the Union, 
| running 
| This creature ſhould be inhibited pen, ink and paper; from 
bis loye of ink, and thirſt for blood, he ſeems to be begotten. 
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running out of breath for fear the Catholick 
ſhould be beforehand wa his ws 126 in 


2 2 


ſu Arte u bu it. 


1 be next Heb of Mr f unniog is, that the 
pamphlet repreſents Great Britain as taking ad- 
vantage of the time of war in effecting this mea- 
ſure, and juſtifying it by the example of the Vo- 
lunteers Kc. &c.—Now the pamphlet ſays, 
* That time of war is no objection to accom- 
ec pliſhing a great meaſure ; that ſalutary mea - 
« ſures may be, and have been effected in time \ 
&« of war—for inſtance our parliamentary con- 
« ſtitution in 1783, was obtained by the vo- 
< lunteers in time of war But the preſent 
4 caſe is ſtronger ; for, as our enemies have 
44 now, in time of war, attempted to effect a 


K eee 


by a printer's devil upon a mad Winks l 
of an oath uttered in all the impetuoſity of eloquence, | by a 
gentleman of celebrated talents at the bar debate, he ſeems to 
arrogate to himſelf the quality of the accuſing ſpirit, and of 
the recording angel; but he wants the bluſh of the one and the 
rear of the other, in a rencontre he ſometime ſince had in ſup- 
| ort of government, he met with an accident, Gice which he is an 
? advocate for cburts rhartial—becauſc he cannot endure the trial 
fer rler, I wiſh they would N give wn} money ar mur. 
ee 1 en og "Aa hp, | 
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out in lamentations, that be has thrown 


„ 


< ſeparation, ſo we now, in time of war ought 


« to faxtify our connection by Union,” And 


then, after Mr. Funning has raiſed a laugh up- 
on his own perverſions and miſrepreſentations, 
he loſes his temper, and betrays himſelf in the 
| coarſe and vulgar terms of * thraſ and Auf 


tand nonſenſe; and the angry barriſter breaks 


away two years in ſtudying Hatſel's prece- 


dents and all the uncongenial graces of parlia- 
mentary attitude—His' objection to the poli- 
To tical arithmetick is alſo a miſrepreſentationʒ r 
When the Engliſh Proteſtant is added, by the 
Union to the Iriſh Proteſtants, the een | 
will pe the Proteſtants of Great Britain or im- 


perial Proteſtants, and not [riſh Proteſtants— - 
But Mr. Jebb's objection to the political arith- 
wetiek is highly unreaſonable, when ſeveral 


pages of his own pamphlet are like a ſchool- | 
boy's ſumbook covered with figures, and de- 


. Jicated to the rule of three—when this gentle. 
man ſuggeſted means of extricating us from 


our preſent calamities other than an Union g | 
I thought be was going to be ſerious— But 


when found it was an unconſcionable dilaco- 
ry, he was about to put upon the Catholick 


- 
_—_— : — — — 
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at the end of 200 years, I gave him up, —look 
to his book page 28 and you will find this 
notable ſpecifick for the preſent diſtrac- 
tion. Let the Catholicks patiently wait 

« the opportunities of time, and the work- 
20 ings” of generoſity in Triſh boſoms,” though 
in the preceding ſentence he admits that 
any conceſſion to them would be * 70% great 
« @ ſacrifice for an Triſh Proteſtant parliament. 
This as a ſermon, would be orthodox, becauſe 
it inculcates chriſtian patience and chriſtian 
renunciation of all the good things of this world ; 

but as a metaphyſical argument, which ſhould. 
be founded not upon what men ought. to be, 
but what they are, it is a curioſity, and yet the 
gentleman who writes in this conſiſtent man- 


ner, was one- of the 166 who conſtituted (to . 


uſe his own language) “ not only the numbers 
ce gut all the talents, the learning, and the pro- 
e * eminence of the bar.” Now Iwill hold ; 
r. Jebb, the profits of my phamphlet 
3 his, (which is at leaſt ten to one,) 
take 3 or 4 ove of che 166 and that the 
32 make more profeſſional money in the year 
than the remainder—nay, I will hold him the 
- ſame. bet, that I name one profeſſional, gentle- 
man (who did not vote at either fide becauſe 
; | ; Ys es 4 Vc", : : he 
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he had too much buſineſs, to . ſuch a 
meeting, and whom Mr. Jebb, did not con- 
deſcend to name in his liſt of profeſſional lumi- 
naries) that is appreciated by the publick, as 
having more talents, more learning, and more 
profeſſional eminence, than the entire 166 taken | 
aggregately except one®. Mr. Jebb, knows as 
well as any body, that talents may lie concealed 
for a long time before they are called into pro- 
feſſional exerciſe, and therefore he ſhould have 
h fre the, Le $a % . 
As to all the reſt of Mr. Jebb's Ae 
| be is as Sir Anthony Abſolute ſaid, of Mrs. 
Malaprop, 4 very polite arguer; for every 
word he ſays, is upon his adverſary's ſide of 
the queſtion. After having diſplayed his pro- 
found reſearches in Chalmers, and Adam Snuth, 
and: having ſhewn us that the relation of Scot- 
land to England, at the time of the Union, 
was but as 1 to 28, and that it has ſince raiſed 
in the e barometer, 20 1 and is 
1 fi 2 n 8 ER 5 * 
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5 The £8 b. that. of the 166 there were "Gd ” 
whoſe voices are tolerably familiar wich the ear of the bench, 
many who had lately come to the, bar, many who had 
long ſince left it, and theſe are the fort of men, that. is goue- 
ral. attend ſuch meetings. | 
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now 28-1 to $, and that too under all poſſible 
diſadvantages of foil and climate, &. &c. he 
ſays that Ireland will not improve from the ſame 
cauſe, becauſe ſhe poſſeſſes all the advantages 
chat Scotland wanted.— This is not ah argü- 
ment @ fortiori,—bur this was one of the 166. 
To all the phamphlets that have been writ-⸗ 
ten, and to all the arguments chat have been 
urged againſt an Union, one obſervatiom will 
apply.— They all admit our preſent ſtare of ca- 
lamity,—they all admit the imperfection of our 
conſtitutional \yſtern, —they, all difapprove o of 
an Union, and not one of them propoſes any 
other means of redreſs. It is holding this lan- 
guage, . there you ate poor Ireland, in a mor- 
tal ſtare a mortification has paſſed yout ex- 0 
Fiat tremities, and is approaching your vitals, a re- 
4 medy has been propoſed by ſotne of the wiſeſt 
« phyſicians, of that remedy we diſapprovr, and 
+I yet we know no other,—therefore lie down anHi 
* die.” But the commoneſt maxim is, take away 
the cauſe and the effect will ceaſe; in the re- 
moval therefore of the preſent ſyſtem, I truſt 
my country will fect- that her redemption is at 
hand. I hall conclüde with an obſervation; 
ee e ee 
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which güne me, as 83838 uncommon weight. 
The publick muſt take notice, that the leaders 

of that party, who have been for theſe laſt ten 
years involving us in. confuſion by diſplaying - 
all the defects of our parliamentary ſyſtem, and 
labouring to bring that ſyſtem to the ground, 

aware as they are that that ſyſtem is the cauſe 

of our diſtraction, now take the other ſide 

of the queſtion, and in ſupporting the ſyſtem 
are labouring to perpetuate that confuſion, 
; which by attacking and expoſing the ſyſtem | 80 

they ee wages quantum. | 

. Ree W ath For 1799. 
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